2                                THE  HINDU AT HOME.
such are comparatively few in number, and are chiefly confined to the large towns and cities; and. on the other hand, they do not represent the ordinary habits and customs of the people. The orthodox Hindu looks with dislike upon the many departures from custom that are beginning to manifest themselves, particularly in the Presidency cities and other seats of light and learning.
The subject of Hindu homes is a very wide one, and may include many varieties, from the miserable hut of the lowest outcaste up to the lordly dwelling of the Maharajah. The extreme poverty of the very lowest classes, the complete absence of all ideas of comfort, and the simple requirements of a tropical climate, together serve to perpetuate the primitive character and the miserable squalor of the ordinary labourer's hut. A few jungle sticks and the leaves of any of the varieties of the palm, or a few bundles of grass or reeds, suffice to make a covering into which the poor man and his family can creep on cold nights, or during the heavy rains: but such a place can scarcely be called a home. Such people live mostly out of doors, both night and day. The hut is simply a shelter from inclement weather, and a place for the safe custody of their few pots and cooking utensils. There are infinite gradations from this primitive dwelling to the palaces of the great chiefs and kings; but, as far as I have been able to judge, after a long and varied experience, there is one thing in common about them all, and that is the absence of that comfort, that indescribable something which is the charm of an English home, and which causes us to use the word as a synonym for the eternal happiness beyond. This may be only insular prejudice and the association of ideas; for, after all, comfort and happiness are but comparative terms.
Before describing the house itself, I will mention some of the regulations connected with the building of